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THE PRESENT STATUS OF STATISTICAL WORK 
AND HOW IT NEEDS TO BE DEVELOPED IN THE 
SERVICE OF PRIVATE SOCIETIES AND ORGANI- 
ZATIONS.* 

By W. S. Gipfoed, Statistician, American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. 



At this seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of the 
American Statistical Association, I feel that perhaps it is bad 
taste, if not presumptuous, for one who has been a member 
only a comparatively short time, to call the Association to 
task for its present shortcomings and to offer suggestions as 
to what it ought to do in the future. However, not being 
in a position to talk with first-hand knowledge about the 
Association's past achievements, I may be forgiven if I speak 
out freely on a matter on which I have firm convictions and 
which I consider of vital importance to us all. 

It is not my intention to define statistics or to state at just 
what point mere information or accounting ceases to be mere 
information or accounting and becomes statistics. That we 
must have knowledge or information to carry on any under- 
taking is obvious. That this information is today more and 
more frequently reaching such proportions as to be classed 
as statistics is perhaps not so obvious. I believe, however, 
that this lack of recognition is not due to any difficulty in 
proving that these accumulations of facts are properly statis- 
tics, but to ignorance of the present extent of such accumula- 
tions by private organizations. 

Statistics, other than those compiled by governments, have 
been of comparatively recent development. Large private 
enterprises, somewhat resembling governments in their ad- 
ministration and organization, have developed rapidly in 
recent years in industrial, philanthropic, and academic fields. 
The very factors that have made them possible have also 

* Paper read at the seventy-fifth anniversary meeting of the American Statistical Association, 
Boston, Mass., February, 14, 1914. 
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made possible private statistical work on a large scale. These 
private statistical undertakings heretofore would have been 
too expensive unless they could have been backed by the 
power of the government to enlist the aid of society as a whole, 
as has been the case in government statistical work. Now, 
however, statistics are both a possibility and a necessity. 
With the increased facilities for transportation and commu- 
nication, resulting in the practical elimination of distances, large 
organizations supplant small organizations and increase the 
need for collective facts or statistics. Furthermore, the devel- 
opment of machinery and mechanical devices (such as tabu- 
lating and sorting machines) have aided private statistical 
work. In fact, private statistical work can now rival that 
of the government in many respects. 

The incentive or motive for private organizations in such 
work is, it is true, usually selfish, while government motives 
are considered more altruistic. On the other hand, private 
undertakings are apt to be more logical and more suited to 
definite and practical needs. Statistics, even though com- 
piled with a selfish motive, are entitled to consideration if 
they present the truth, and no private undertaking will 
intentionally expend time and money to compile data that 
will not present the truth; nor will it intentionally set up its 
facts in a manner that will be misleading to itself, whatever 
it may do in presenting such facts to others. In other words, 
a private society, if it is intelligently managed, is just as 
much interested in getting honest statistics as a government, 
and if those statistics are then presented with a view to mis- 
lead others, the society is dishonest and those responsible may 
justly be looked upon as liars. 

We ought, therefore, to expect to find good statistical work 
in private fields today, and yet I know of nowhere to get much 
real information on this point. It seems a matter that has 
been sadly overlooked. I have tried to get a little light on 
the present extent of such statistical work with the feeling 
and hope that such knowledge will stimulate interest in sta- 
tistics outside of government fields. 

There are today hundreds of large business concerns, includ- 
ing almost every conceivable kind of public service corporation, 
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manufacturing and mining industry, wholesale and retail 
mercantile houses, and insurance companies, that are engaged 
in statistical work of more or less importance. True, much 
of the work is localized or special, but none the less of statistical 
value. In some cases, the men in charge of the work hold the 
title of statistician and are equipped with special training and 
experience, ranking as officers of the corporation with large 
well organized departments. In others, the work is in charge 
of men without special training who have been pressed into 
the service from the accounting or clerical ranks. We all 
know something of the statistical work done by railroads, as 
much of it is required by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion; but I doubt, for instance, whether we are aware of the 
vast amount of information as to internal movement of 
commodities in the country which can be obtained from data 
available in the offices of the railroads. 

The statistical work done by some of the large electric light 
and power companies has been of high grade. A great deal 
of information gathered for use in developing and administer- 
ing the business, such as classes of customers or amount of 
current consumed, provides statistics on the character of 
population of cities, etc., which should prove interesting to 
the statistician. 

Extensive development studies of telephone companies 
in various cities provide valuable data as to the probable 
future growth and spread of the population in the cities. This 
data is compiled in elaborate detail in order that plant may 
be properly laid out to take care of the population twenty 
years hence. It is obtained by a complete house-to-house 
study of the entire city. 

Records of employees of large corporations, although a field 
which has not yet been developed to any marked degree, 
present another source of valuable statistical information. 
There are today two hundred or three hundred large corpora- 
tions which have some sort of accident disability, sickness 
disability, pension or death benefit plan. These corporations 
probably employ considerably over a million wage earners and 
these wage earners, with their families, would constitute quite 
a respectable portion of our total population. Ultimately, 
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in connection with these welfare plans, information that 
has never been secured before by government inquiry will be 
obtained about employees. 

The statistical work done by some large firms, to determine 
the results of their different kinds of advertising or the results 
of the same advertising in different parts of the country, 
might throw some light on the psychology of society. 

In addition to these business enterprises, and closely allied 
with them, is the statistical work of such trade associations 
as the Chamber of Commerce of the United States whose 
purpose, among other things, is to furnish members with up- 
to-date information obtained as the result of extensive re- 
search and compilation of statistics of various sorts. 

The Copper Producers' Association publishes regularly a 
report upon the stocks of copper on hand and the production 
and consumption of copper. 

Again, there are such enterprises as Babson's or Brookmire's 
which compile and publish statistics on business and financial 
conditions. Statistical bureaus, such as the Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics, are maintained by associations of railroads 
or other enterprises. There are Trades Unions, the National 
Bankers' Association, the National Consumers' League, the 
National Civic Federation, and numerable other agencies busy 
with statistical compilations. So much for a hurried survey 
of the present statistical work in business and its allied fields. 

In addition, we have large social enterprises, such as the 
Russell Sage Foundation, the National Education Board and 
the Carnegie Foundation, which are undertaking elaborate 
statistical surveys, and there are investigating commissions 
of various sorts, some organized by the government and some 
by private initiative, but all of which collect statistical data. 

I have not even mentioned the statistical work of the biol- 
ogist, the eugenist, the doctor, etc. We even have elaborate 
statistical compilations in the field of sports, such as baseball 
and football. 

I have not tried to do more than give a rough sketch of the 
present ramifications of statistical work in private organiza- 
tions and societies. We only need to look at a daily news- 
paper to realize that people are today more and more relying 
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on statistics and facts to prove their points. To tell the truth, 
it would seem at times as if we were attempting to prove too 
much rather than too little by statistics, particularly as our 
statistics are by no means always scientifically correct. So 
far as the public is concerned, government statistics by no 
means monopolize the field. 

As to the future of this tremendous private work, which is 
at present in somewhat of a chaotic state, I would like to make 
a few suggestive statements. 

The work is still in its infancy and will, of necessity, grow 
rapidly in the near future. What restrictions or rules are 
there to prevent it becoming more chaotic, more inaccurate 
and misleading? No laws protect the public from being 
misled by false and inaccurate statistics. Rather than let 
the work develop in chaos along these unscientific lines, 
why should not the American Statistical Association make 
determined efforts to interest such people as are engaged in 
this private statistical work? Why should it not build up an 
association of all statisticians? By developing a certain 
professional code as well as practical rules and regulations, 
inaccurate statistics can be branded as untrue and their 
sponsors can be severely censured. Statistics will not, it is 
true, in themselves, solve all the problems in the world — in 
these problems the whole is always greater than the sum of 
the parts, but statistics have an increasingly important place 
today in the future development, both of the people of this 
country and all the countries in the world. 

Why not recognize the statistical work of private organiza- 
tions and societies and place it, so far as professional standing 
is concerned, alongside of government work and out of 
both obtain a larger truth. 

The idea that the statistics of private enterprises are "trade 
secrets" is fast becoming obsolete, partly through necessity 
caused by government regulations and enforced publicity, 
and partly through the adoption of broader and more generous 
ideas. 

The American Statistical Association, after seventy-five 
years of honored and respected existence, now faces the fact 
that it recognizes probably not much more than half of the 
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statistical work being done in this country. I feel very 
strongly that if, twenty-five years hence, it wishes to look back 
with pride to its accomplishments, it must take immediate 
steps to become an aid and source of inspiration for all inter- 
ested in arriving at truth through statistical data, whether 
they are engaged in work under the government, in academic 
circles, or in private societies and organizations. 



